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healed, and buildings erected, before Me 


| dicine and Architecture were ſyſtematized 
into Arts? — that men reaſoned and ha- 
rangued upon matters ef practice and ſpe- 
8 culation, long before there were profeſt 


teachers cither of. Logic or of Rhetoric ? 
To return therefore to our ſubject, the 
riſe and progreſs of Criticiſm. 
Antient Grxce in its happy days was 
che feat of Liberty, of Sciences, and of 
Arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, 
the Epic Writers came firſt ; then the 
£1 yric ; and laſtly the Tragic, then: Comic, 
| Ke? Eiftorians, and the Orators, each in 
8 ____ their turns delighting whole multitudes; 
Eo and- commanding the attention and ad- 
muiration of all. Now, when, wiſe and 
| thinking men, the ſubtle Wt gators of 
5 1 principles and cauſes, obſerved the won- 
1 _ derful effect of theſe works upon the 
oY ? human mind, they were prompted to in- 
=. uire whence this ſhould proceed; for that 
1 (= ſhould happen merely uw Chance, 'they 
=: could not well believe. therefore 
WO we have the RisE and orten, of Cxi- 
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65 deep and Shilol@phical Search into the | 
40 primary Laws and Elements of good 
Writing, as far as they vould be col- 
1 lected from the meg 2 Paſt 
1 "mances.” ©": 

In this contemplation of Authors, the firſt 
Critics not only attended to the Powers, 
and different Species of Worps; the 
Force of numerbus compoſition whether in 
proſe or verſe; the Aptitude of its vari- 
ous kinds to different ſubjef#s ; but they 
_ farther conſider d that, which is the baſis 
of all, that i is to tay i in other words, the 
| Meaning or the Sxsk, "This led them 
at once into the moſt curious of ſubjects ; 
the nature of Man in Sad, the dif- 


_ ferent characters of nen, as they differ in 
rank or age; our, Reaſon and Paſſions ; 
| how the one was to be perſuaded, and the 
others raiſed or calmed; the Places or 
7 Repoſitories, t to which we may recur, when 
we want proper matter for any of theſe 
Be purpoſes; Sentiments and Miners ; 3 what 
cConſtitutes a Work, one; what, a "bole 
N and Parts z what the eſſence of juſt, Rd 
5 even true Fiction, as oppoſed” to that, . 


* which is improbable, and out of nature. 
LE Lo, "3: N _ 


46 + 
| of this kind may. be found in 
2 different parts of PLATO. But Axisr o- 
'TLE his Diſciple, who may be called the 
Syſtematizer of ' his Maſter's Doctrines, 2 
bas in his two Treatiſes of Poetry and 
Rhetoric,, with ſuch wonderful conciſeneſs, 
penetration, and order, exhauſted the ſub- 
ject, of which we are ſpeaking, that he . 
may be juſtly called Taz FATHER OF 
CRITICISM, as well from the age when | 
he lived, as from his truly great and tran- 
ſcendent genius. The Criticiſm, | which 
this diving man taught, has fo intimate a 
| correſpondence and alliance with Philoſo- 
5 phy, that i it may | be truly. called, Purko- 5 
Sori AL CRITICISM. . _ 

To Ariftotle ſucceeded his Diſci Ul Theo- 
| Pbraſtus, who followed his maſter's ex- 
ey in the 1 of "Critlciſin, 45 may 


critical Works of Malie, as s well a as 
of many others, are now loſt. The prin- 
| cipal authors of this kind now remaining 
in Greek, after Ariflofle, are, Demetrius 
of Phalera, has of Hall icarnaſſus, 
8 2 


% * 


(7) 
D. onyſ 7/10 Longi nus, together with Her- 
9 Aptbonius, and a few others, 
Of theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
Demetrius, who was the earlieſt, and who 
appears to follow the Precepts, and even 
the Text of Aristotle, with far greater at- 
tention, than any of the reſt, His Ex- 
amples, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſome- 
times obſcure, but that we may rather 
impute to the deſtructive hand of time, 
which has prevented us the be ond __ 
original authors. @ 
Dionyſus of en e the next in 
order, may be aid to dwell almoſt wholly 
upon the force of numerous Compoſition, 
meddling little with the ſublimer, and 
more eſſential fources of good writing, 
becauſe perhaps his genius did not aſpire | 
fo high. Longinus, who was in time 
far later than theſe, ſeems principally - 
| have had in view the Paſſions, and the 
© Imagination, in Which he has acquitted 
himſelf with a juſt applauſe, and written 
with a dignity ſuitable to the ſubject. 
The reft of the Greek Critics, tho they 
"ve Ml 18 good 1 have yet ſo 
* . D003 e minutely 


- | 

ü iu 193 (3) | 
minutely multiplied the rules of Art, and 
Jo far confined themſelves to the oratory 
of, += rjbunal, . that they, appear not 
of, much b uſe, 96-19. 8000 Writing in ge- 
. oy ron the firſt Critic of | 
ee was CI cxRO, who, though far 

1 1 Ariftetle in depth of philoſophy, 

nap be hid, like him, to have exceeded 
all his countrymen... As his. celebrated 
Treatiſe concerning the Orator i is written in 


 Kialogue, where the ſpeakers | introduced | 


ee che greateſt men of his nation, we 
| have. incidentally. an elegant ſample of. 
5 a manners, and that politeneſs, Which 
Were peculiar to the leading characters 
duting che Roman Commonwealth. There 
Werner ſee the behaviour of free and ac- 
_ -compliſhed men before, before court-adula- | 
e ſet that ſtandard, which has been 
. taken for good breeding ever ſince. 
Next to Cicero came Horace, who often 
f in other parts of his writings acts the Cri- 
die and Scholar, but whoſe At of Poetry | 
is a ſtandard of its kind, and too well 
known. to need: any; encomium. Aſter 


Horace | 


Pigs 


and follower, who appears by his workbtice 5 


an age, when tyrannic Government be- 
ing the faſhion of the times, that nobler 


. ſubject in hand. I would only repeat . 


more able Maſters, is that which we de- 


1 5 


Horace «ol uintilia ian, Ciceros adm 


only learned and ingenious, but (what is : 
ſtill more) an honeſt and worthy man. He 
likewiſe « dwells too much ppon the Forenſte 
Oratory, a fact not ta be admired, When 
we conſider the age in which he lived ; 


Species of Eloguence, I mean the popular, 
and geliberati ve, was with all thin, gs truly 
liberal, degenerated and ſunk. ' The latter 
Latin Rhetoricians there is no need to 


mention. as. they no way. illuſtrate the 


ad the ſpecies of Criticiſm here men- 
tioned, as far at leaſt as handled by the 


nominate. CxtTICISM © PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Wee are how to proceed to another ſpecies. 
As to the Criticiſm already treated, we 
find it not confined to any one particu. 
lar Author, but containing general Rules 
of Art, either for judging or writing, 
"confirmed" by the example not of one 
"Author," but of * But we know + 


from 


4 


from. experience that in proceſs of time 
bath Languages, Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, 
f Gavernmegts, and Religions inſenſibly al- 
er. The Macedonian Tyranny, after the 
fatal. "battle of Cbæronea, wrought much 

| of. this.change in Greece; and the Roman 

| "Tyranny, after the fatal battle of Phar- 
3 ſalia, carried it throughout the known 

world. Hence therefore of things obſo- 

' lete the names became obſolete alſo; and 
authors, Who in their own age were in- 
telligible and eaſy, in future days grew 
difficult and obſcure. Here then we may 
behold the riſe of a ſecond race of Critics, 

.the tribe of Saas, Commentators, and : 


_Exþ lainers. b SA, 4 | 
Theſe neceſſarily aruched themſelves : 


muh, Euhathins, and_ many | others 12 
Now! ed their labours1 upon Homer; ; Proclus, | 
ANC; else, upon. He i; Calliergus upon 
| Theecritus ; z Donatus upon Terence; Ser- 
vius upon Virgil; Acron and Porphyry 
en Horace, and fo with reſpect to others, 
as well Philoſophers, as Orators. To theſe 
Kuala may be added che ſeveral Com- 
Ms poſers 


> 3 
l 
» ; Fl 2 
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polers of Lexicons ; ; ſuch as H bids, 
"Philoxenus, Sui das, &c. alſo the Writers 

upon Grammar, ſuch as Apollonius, Prof 

cian,  Sofipater Cbariſius, &c. Nom all 
theſe pains-taking men, conſidered toge- 
ther, may 7 ſaid ta have completed an- 
other ſpecies of Criticiſm, à ſpecies vic 
in diſtinction to the 5 8 we GA call , 
| Carricren HISTORICAL.'? 7 |! © 119 


And thus things Sense in a kind of 
ſickning way, till the extinction of the 


Latin empire, and the depravity of the 
"Greek, when both Authors and their Scho- 
liaſts were alike forgot, and an Age ſuc 
 ceeded of Legends and Cruſades. 


EY 


At length, after a long and barbarous 


85 ers when the Miſts of Monkery be 
gan to diſperſe, and the Lights of Huma- 


nity once again to dawn, the Arts alſo f 

CxrrrersN inſenſſbiy revived. Tis true 8 
indeed the Authors of Th MILOS 
ent sour (I mean cht whith W 


che cauſes and principles of good writing 
dere vot many i in number Howeveriof 
eee oy From rare Rin Baubon 
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Bulleau, together with Baſſu, the moſt me- 
thodic and accurate of them all, In our 


dn Country our Nobility may be ſaid 


* have diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; Lord 
in his Eflay upon tranſlated 


= Verſe; ; | the Dule of | Buckingham in his 


e on Poetry Lord Shafteſbury in his 
Char ics: thro every part, but parti- 


| r in chat admirable tract, The Advice 


to an Autbor. To theſe may be added Mr. 


Pope, in his elegant Poem: the Eſſay upon 


»Criticiſm; and Mr. Addifon in many of 
- his valuable and polite Spectaturs, thoſe 


- eſpecially, that are en 1 the 


e e 72 „ 955 
22m But however mall che e might | 
- be: foun of theſe, the writers of n1sTo- 
eL or - EXPLANATORY} (CRITICISM = 
were in a manner innumerable. To name 
a few-——of Traly among athers were 
'% 1Ficinus,. Vifories and 


5 2 of the higher and lower Germany 


were Eraſinus, Sylburgius; Sturmius, and 


Torrentius; of France were Lambin, Du 
Hull, Herduin, 8 of e 


| "Davis : 


Us: 
Davis, Clarke, Hutchinſon ;; together . 
multitudes more from _ region and 
e E ll 4 N 1 18 
| Thick as 4 eta 2 that 1 Fac 


Is Laer FUR eee ho” + 


| Nor in eee tn Y 
and valuable Lexicons; the Latin and | 
_ Greek Theſauri of Charles and E | Gees 
vens; Favorinus, Conſtantine, and che Camp 
mentary of Badæus. To theſe alſo we 
may add the Authors upon 2 in 
which ſubject the rnd | 
they quitted the Eaſt, led th 73 — ws Ng 

chopuJus, Chryſoloras, Laſearis, Theodore 
Gaze; then in Italy, Laurentius alla; 

in England, Thomas Linacer; in France, 
Cæſar Scaliger; in Spain, Sanctius; in 
the low Countries Vetus; and laſtly; thoſe 


able Writers Mef. de Port Roial, who 


' ſeem to have collected the x rational part 
out of all e cl.. | 
But we are now to inquire after 2 
Too. of Criticiſm. . All Tas books 


* i 


4 U more antient. | 
in 850 days, various 4 readings have 7 


great py. * In the Contents of Am- 


or frand, to be Cape in R a 


rent ways, that is to ſay, by retrenchin 855 


LE ditions;” and By Hlterations: 


To remedy thoſe evils] a third fort of 
Criticiſm aroſe, and that was CRITIC ISW 


CORRECTIVE. The buſineſs of this at 
 fiffſt was painfully 


to collate all the vari- 
ous” of authority, and. then, | from | 
amidſt the variety of readings 
ected , to eſtabliſh by good ESA hr 


Ute true, or the moſt probable. In this 
ſenſe we may call ſuch Criticiſm not « 12 0 | 


EBRREcTIVE, but AUTHORITATIVE, 

As "the Alibi of theſe corruptionz 
muſt” needs have increaſed by length of 
time, hence it has ha ppened that corrtc- 


tive 7 1 8 Has become much n more ne- 


ceſſar) 


ele latter a 8 was in 
but that even 


been noted. Of this Eind there are a 


multitude in the Text of Homer, a Kft 


not to be admied, when we conlider his = 


moni * | 


148 


anius rind Phi bene upon llt, there 


that Philoſopher, which theſe- his? Com- 
mentators compare and exdinine. "But 
fince the Tevival of Literature, # ch. 
| een a buſineſs of much more lati- 
tude, having continually employed for two 
centuries and a half both the Pains ef the 
moſt laborious, and the Wits of . tke moſt 


acute. Many of the learned men before 


enumerated were not only fa is 5% 
torical Critics, but 45 correttive alſo. 70 
theſe) may be added the two Scalifers, the 
two Cat Bons, Solmaſius, the Heinfi, Ora 
vis, the Grenovii, Burman, Kufter, r Waſp, 
: Bentley; Pearce, and Mar gland. Not that 
f ele never meddled with the eee 
Criticiſm, but their principal e 0 
N mY oa been the correftive. + "ties 


3 «el. 


But here was the | 


race "of Criti | Th e Were thimetous_ 
corruption ns in ma y « of the beſt aur 


5 which neither antient editions, nor „ 
ſcripts coyld heal. What then was 1 be 


N 


done? Were Forms ſo fair to Tefflalt 
3 0 ** : form. — 15 ever under 


N * 7 
on of 5 Y * * 
1. M ſuch 
2 1 
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tuck apparent blemiſhes — N O, (aps 
the, Critic) © ConjecTuRE can cure all 

„ —ConjeFure; whoſe performances are 
« for the moſt part more tertaiti, . thari 
d any. thing, that we can exhibit froth the 7 
= : - authority of old Manuſcripts *:”—— 
e will not aſk, upon this Wonderful, 
- . afſertion, bow F ſo certain; tan it be cal. 

led Conjetture # — 'Tig enough to obſerve 


i, of Conjiafure ya nroved. & nd of ©: Grice 
| Nyackery, Which like ecke) of ox 
| kinds, whatever it may have | 
done more miſchief by. far then. goo 
a Pe Agog 1a h 
anatomical ſubjects, only to to diſplay = hy 
ſeill and abilities of the Artiſt ſo that 
85 the end; of many an edition ſeems often 
5 to have been no © DF than to Exhibit the 


aw +, A a 


2 an gy Pup 3 of an edi- 


1 5 13 ending, w ue A: were | 
1 „ 1 RY „„ . 
$f 5 _lought 27 f ; a than « „ n at⸗ 

fl E l | , _ WW n, as <a ch of hem yoga = 

. e ap his Are. * 
| ? x $ : 2 rY gi, 1 
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And here I beg leave, * way of W. 

greſſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
a noted empiric. Being once in a ball 
room crowded with company, he was 

_ aſked by a gentleman, what he thought of 

ſucb a lady? was it not pity that ſhe ſquint- 

ed? Squint ! Sir ! replied the doctor, 

J wiſh every lady in the room ſquinted; 


there's not a man in the univerſe can cure 


ſquinting but myſelf. 1 0 
But to return to our ſubject Wel in- 


deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 
were this bold conjectural ſpirit confſined 
to works of ſecond rate, where let it 
change, expunge, or add as it pleaſe, it 
may be tolerably ſure to leave matters as 
it found them; or if not much better, at 
leaſt not much worſe. But when the di- 
vine geniuſes of higher rank, whom we 
not only applaud, but in a manner revere, 
when theſe come to be attempted by pe- 
tulant correctors, and to be made the ſub- 
ject of their wanton caprice, how can we, © 
but exclaim with a au of naten ab- 1 
horrence, | 


” re 07 ee 
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It would have become Dr. Bentley, 15 
| though i in literature and natural abilities 
among the firſt of his age, had he been 
more temperate in his Criticiſm upon be 
Paradiſe lot; had he not ſo repeatedly 
and injuriouſly offered violence to his au- 
chor, from an affected ſuperiority, to which 
he had no pretence. But when __ 
critics preſume to be thus inſolent, tis 
_ to make the Genius of each au- 
thor ariſe, and accoſt them, as Marius 
did the ſervile Cimbrian — And doft thou, 
ſlave, dare to demoliſh SHAKESPEAR ? — 
 Dof#:thou, wrercb, preſume to murder M1L- 
en — T were only to be wiſhed, to 
complete the alluſion, that the correctors 
eu; have been ſcared, as effectually as 
the executioner 3 ſo that as be dropt his 
. weapon, theſe might have dropt their : 
— pens, and the art of Criticiſm, from their 
" . abuſe, not W been ee into con- | 
TE NG. F 09. | 
Feier my own part, if I eight 25. 
mutted to adviſe an adventurous race (thoſe 
I mean who ſeribble for pay upon every 
1 of 15505 1 would have them treat 


even 
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even living 8 their equals, Mo: 5 
ſpect. T would certainly upon the whole. | 
Ih found to be el intereſt; 
e 3 . | 
Plus dapir, & & rixe mule minus invidiague 


: But 3 88 to meddle | "0 
| with the facred they the ſublimer 8 
of ages paſt, let them affect 4 „ 
aukwardly) the a ppearance at leaſt of | 
modeſty ; ; and if they find (which is not 
unlikely) the ſpirit of pertneſs about to 
; Tile, let them admoniſh their little heart, 
as the Frog did his little ee : 


bi oy 2 f te i iu been, 
f Per eris. - — — e 


1 . bad to conceive any thing | 
i a more contemptible figure, than an 
impertinent commentator in company with 
a good author; when in ſome ſplendid 
volume, gilt and letter d, we view them 
together, making their public appearance. . 
Tis the Conſul and the Slave, riding EE 

5 © 2 © "gether 
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gether in the triumphal car; a motley 
ſcene of ſerious and ludicrous ; a kind of 


Tragi-comedy which diſtracts our affec- 
tions, and moves us at the ſame inſtant 


both to gravity and mirth. 


And now to avoid a ſophiſtical cenſure, 
(as if I were an enemy o the thing, from 


being an enemy to its abuſe) I would have 
it remember'd, tis not either with Criti- 


ciſm or Critics, that 1 preſt ume to find 


fault. The art, and its genuine profeſſors 


1 truly honour, and think, that were it 


not for the acute and learned labours of a 
Kufter, a Waſſe, a Burman, and their fel- 
lows, we ſhould bid fair to degenerate 


into an age of dunces. "Tis in particular 
to the abilities of the three above-men- 
tioned, (ſince I have happened to name 


them) that we owe correct and beautiful 
g editions of Ovid and Luintilian; 3 of Sal- 


luſt and Thucydides ; of Ariftophanes, and 
that treaſure of antient literature, Suidas *, ” 


\ 
= E #3 ; 1 IF * 
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AS To the cities a 7 . add 
tuo valuable friends of * own (not before omit- 
W þ yoo uſe forgo ten). Dy IA YLOR Chancellor of 
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Tis not ſuch critics 1 name them again, 


W afſe, Kufter, Burman, and their fellows) 


tis not ſuch as theſe, that I preſume to 
contemn. Nay I go farther I think the 
man, that can deride ſuch ſcholars as theſe, | 
if he ſpeak as he believes, muſt be but a 


poor ſcholar himſelf; but if he be con- 


ſcious of his calumny, I think him ſome. 
thing worſe. This is not want of ſcho- 
Ove or e in ſound literature; ; 


— 1 75 nigre PTY, Bin, 
— „ 
Ang. mera, Uo evernemncbeer 
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Ir n ſhort, learned critics, 3 we may 


think of them, are a ſort of maſters of 


the ceremony in the court of letters, thro” - 


whoſe ee we- are introduced into 
.C 2 * 15 ſome 


; 


* 


Tin, and Me. pere — of 1 Sh 
whoſe critical merit, in their excellent editions of 
Demoſthenes and Epiftetus, has juſtly rendred them 


- ornaments of their country, and will tranſmit their 


mos with honour 90 poſterity. 


_ His faltem accumulem ani, t heuer i inani 
Auma: — 


EE... 
ſome of the beſt of company.” Should 
ve ever therefore, by any idle prejudices | 
againſt pedantry, verbal accuracies, and 
we know not what, come to light their 
art, and reje& them from our favour, tis 
well we do. not fli ght alſo thoſe authors, 
with whom Criticiſm converſes, becom - 
ing content to read them in crude tranſ- 
lations, or (what is ſtill worſe) in tranſ- 
lations of tranſlations, where hardly a linea- 
ment or feature of the original is to be ſeen. 
And I will be bold to aſſert, that when- 
1 | ever that day comes, not the moſt admired 
| performances of the preſent age, however 
highly their authors and their friends may 
© eſteem them, will be able to fave us from 
EE: barbarity, and the dominion of dulneſs. 
"iS And ſo much at preſent for Hdrned cri- 
tics and editors, (of ſuch only I ſpeak) 
whom I ſhould. be ſorry to ſee paſs into 
- "contempt, either from. the ignorance of 
ny low pretenders, the wiles of ſophiſtry, the 
bold confidence of ſcurrility, or even the 
charms of wit and poetry, if ever gifts ſo 
divine ſhould be ſo baſely proſtituted. So 


much alſo. * * origin and progreſs of 
CRITICISM, 
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„ Wl 
CxiricisM, which we have divided into 
chree ſpecies, the PHILOSOPHICAL, the 
HISTORICAL, and the CORRECTIVE ; the 
philoſophical treating of the principles, and 
| primary cauſes of good writing ; the hiſto- 
. rical being converſant in facts, cuſtoms, 
| phraſes, &c. and the corrective being di- 
vided into the AUTHORITATIVE and the 
CON JECTURAL ; the authoritative depend- 
ing on the collation of manuſcripts and the 
beſt editions; the conjectural on the ſagacity 
and polymathy of editors. 
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DIALOGUE: 


The og pros eee 
| nin the Mall. 


"HAT. firange man, 1 be. 
ſeech you, is this? the man 
| I mean, that has juſt quit- 

ted us; who has been talking ſo inceſ- 
ſantly, the whole time of our NG” about 
his intimacys and friendſhips with men of 
. quality ane been, 
B. If you inquire after his own | birth, 
he's of the meaneſt ; nothing better chan 85 
the ſon of a low tradeſman. ; 

A, Then his learning: and taſte (I ſup- | 
| poſe) have recommmended him. | There = 

was 
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was much interpered a aboat his travels in 


Taly. 

B. His taſte 1 can aſſure you is all; 
and his learning, none. 

A. You ſurprize me; ſome merit he 


muſt certainly have had : what has 1 


* 


been? R 


B. That which! is of all merits vita a 
valuable. No man living has a more ex- 


quiſite Knowlege of the World, T 5 


A. An exquiſite knowlege indeed 
Tis impoſſible, if this be true, he ſhould 
be ſo illiterate, as you 28 — 

B. Why not 
A. Becauſe, whether * maintain. a 


| Iyſtem of his own, or eſpouſe a ſyſtem 
already invented, tis impoſſible to do either 
without a variety of ſciences; there muſt 


be ſome phyſics, ſome metaphyſics, and 


previous to theſe dialectic and geometry. 


Add to this, if he be really what you de- 


ſcribe, he muſt not have contented himſelf | 
with modern philoſophers only; he muſt 
have examined and well weighed the ſe- 


veral ſentiments of antiquity ; the watry + 


: principle of Thales ; ; the fiery one of He- 


raclitus ; 4 


t 29) 
fraclitus; the ideas of Plato; 3 5 matter, 
form and privation of the Stagirite. Io 

B. My oo friend, e are vou talk- 5 
in ing about? 

"A." 0; that all this cannot be done 
without learning, and much learning too. 

B. And what then? 

A. What then? why if this man have 
ſuch a Knowlege of the World, as you 
affirm, he muſt neceſſarily have all, or 
| moſt of the learning juſt mentioned. - | 
B. Not at all; 1 dare fay he never. 
| heard a ſyllable of this in all his life. By 
an exquiſite. Knowlege of the World 1 
mean, he has an e  Knowlege 
of Men. _ 

A. 0! 011 Yin! your pardon, He i 1 
an adept then in ethics, a | grout e Th 
tis that's the caſe. 

B. I can't ſay much as to his morals ; 
but he certainly knows buman nature o 
| the greateſt exaftneſs. _ 

A. Then I am e hs Ge bee 
moralift, and a very good man. 

B. But an indifferent one truly—a fy- 
cophant, a ſlanderer, a {| NaN a de- 
3 TY, 2a ge 
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( 30 U 1 
A. Hold, hold! meer calumny 1 this 


cannot but be impoſſible. The man, ſo 


knowing in human nature, cannot but have 
ſtudied himſelf. The man, who has ſtu- 


died himſelf, cannot. but have ſeen the 


deformity of theſe vicious characters; and 
if he has once behelg that, he could no 


more indure to bear the characters, than 


4 he could to bear the ſpot of a fever or a 


plague. 


B. O01 my friend, you 1 8 
hend me. By the Knowlege of- mankind 
I mean not your ethic ſcience ; my mean- 


L ing is, that he knows who are good Com- 
Pary, and how the moſt effectually to in- 
_ gratiate himſelf with them. 


A Nay then I'm ſure, 1 may firm 


him x more than ever to be good., . 


B. You ſurprize me: why? 
A. Are you at a loſs for a reaſon ?,can | 


any thing poſſibly ingratiate a man with 


good men, except it be goodneſs ? 1 
B. I muſt anſwer your queſtion by a an- 


1 


other; which i ls, what i. take * 


. to 4 4. 
f „„ 
2 4a. 
* - A. 
* + „ 8 © 2 
3 „ „ 
A* a 
. 
* 
* 


+ 31 ) 
1 I know the conſequence thould 1 
attempt to explain myſelf. I ſhall be 
either ſeriouſly condemned, or laugh'd at 
with contempt for an idle Opbiſt, and re- 
finer upon words. 
_ Andare you phloopher nd arid 
of that? 225 
A. I never ſpice to ſo high: a e 
ter — But let this paſs — you have aſked 
me my ſentiments upon good Company. 
Does it not ſeem firſt proper to inquire 
what Company means in general? Is not 
this the more natural method to . * 
ſpecies inquired after? 

B. I can't tell but it max. 

A. When therefore we * a [Mens | 
of any kind whatever, does it not always 
ſuggeſt the ſame general de * an: f 
perſons confidered c- collectively ? 
B. Men oy 3-4-4 
A. Thus: many a | arti . 9 


leQively make a company in trade; many 
ſoldiers, '@ company in war; the ſame; of 
comedians, of cher or of 1 thing. 
beam 

B. I beliey e it may. 
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A. If fo, when we ſay * | Compeny, 


this likewiſe muſt mean many 29 5 con- 
fidered colleftively. =” 

B. I admit it. 

A. And as the peculiar characteriſtie of 


ſuch Company is to be good, it muſt ne- 
coeſſarily mean farther many carats that 


. e Muſt it not? 

B. Poffibly it may. 

A. Now as goodneſs nan wn fo. 
the ſame as goodnefs in one, if we can 


ber, or Company. Is not this evident? 


B. According to your ſcheme it may. 5 


particular man to be good ? It cannot be 


. _ riches; for that would make be eee 


of every ſordid uſurer. 
B. I freely give up the rich. ö 
A. Nor can it be dignity and rank; * 


that would make Food men of the Neros 
and Domitrons. = 


wel e * 
this? 


B. I have not e yet diſſented — let me 5 


hea how 30 FOO: 


but diſcover what makes one man good, 
we diſcover of courſe what makes a num- 


wy 


"A 


(33) 


4. Nor can it be birth and high de- 
ſcent; for then 
B. Hold, hold! I ſee at what you are 
driving. You would bring me to confeſs, 
becauſe theſe things make not a good 
Man, that therefore they make not good 
Company. As for riches I freely grant 
them to be an ingredient not neceſſary. 
But I ſhall never be brought to believe, 
by the ſtren gth of a little logic, that 
good Company is not formed OF: people 
of faſhion, and of birth. {1 
A. That is as much as to ſay, you afe 
firmly reſolved to believe, that tho they 
are ever ſo bad Company, they a are ſtill 
good Company. 
B. Well, well, you may ridicule! as 
you pleaſe. 1 ſhan' t 40 "Wy renounce 
my opinion, - | 
A. To give you 0 4 Saba of my 
complaiſance, I admit all people of faſhion | 
to be good Company, and none elſe what- 
ever. Do you only, on your part, as I 
have been ſo generous, make me a n 
conceſſion or tro by way of return. 
; _ "OBEY is i you e * 
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(34) 
As. lu the rſt place grant me, that they 
poſſeſs not (at leaſt all of them) the ſame 

exalted underſtandings, as Socrates or . 
B. With all my heart. 

Nor yet the fame fem virtue. 

B. Moft willingly. = 

A. There are it ſeems then among 
chess, as among others, the ignorant and 
vitious, as well as the wiſe and good. 
1 Sher am... © 

A. „ 
vitious and ignorant part, he keeps _ , 
2 neverthelli, 1 8 

1501 Suppoſe ow a perſon of 3 
character, by the help of adulation and a 
ſcurrilous kind of drollery, to render him- 
Company, and wholly to paſs his time 
 withtheſealone : fuch we know to be the 
cole of way. parafiee, e eee 

WI Do you not pace the paradoxes, 
| which follow? 2 ove 

B. What e e I 

A. One, eee be counte- 
nane 1 by good Company all his life, and 
1 1 3 5 not c 


(35) 

hot poſſeſs the leaſt particle of good t 
recommend him. Another, that a man 
may keep good Company all his life, and 
hardly. converſe with a fingle perſon of 
either virtue or underſtanding. Are not 
theſe paradoxes ?— Again, by inverſion we 
may create ſtill more of them. One, for 
inſtance, that a man may have much virtue 
and underſtanding, and converſe perpetu- 
ally with perſons of the ſame character, and 
yet in the courſe of along life never keep 
the leaſt good Company — Another, that 
as there are perſons of virtue and under- 
ſtanding, who are no good Company, and 
good Company who have neither virtue 
nor underſtandin g, there will be ſome bad 
Company more good than ſome good Com- 
any : what think you of theſe things ? 
Are not theſe all 3 which fol- 
low from what you have . 
B. Very fine, truly | —— And ſo you 
really imagine that by a few trifling queſ- 
tions, and a little ſophiſtical cavilling upon 
3 you have gained over N pd. 
complete logical triumph. : 
"Ip How well not long ago did I fore- 
tell my own fate Did not I ſay that I 
| & © 6 ſhould. 


(56) 
ſhould be arraigned for an idle 006% 
minute refiner upon verbal niceties ? . © 
B. And do you not juſtly deſerve the cha- 
: racter? Is the whole, you have been ſaying, 
at beſt any thing more, than a contradiction 
to the common lan guage of all mankind ? 
[4 A. I never heard before that all r n 
; Kind had! a common languag {op 
B. Why there again ?—As if by man- 
kind, 1 meant every human creature, now 
exiſting 1 in the world. —. Sal 
A. — in the world ?—TIn wh at 
world 25 8 « 
B. Nay 1 is 'worle wan r l am 
ſore, if Thad not more : philoſophy to bear be- 
ing thus queſtioned, than you on your part 
have ſhewn in queſtioning, I ſhould lon 4 
ago not have vouchſafed you an anſwer. 
A. Have patience then, my. friend, and 
E let your philoſophy till ſupport you. Re- 
- nounce her not, as is too often the caſe, 
at that critical moment, when ſhe is moſt 
to be deſired. The meaneſt may philo- 
ſophize With the greateſt apparent wiſ- 
2 while the courſe of human events 
is even and unruffled; juſt as with a fair : 
Z gale, i in the great 23 Ocean © © 
N 0 
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B. Well, well, don't preach over me, 
but propoſe your queſtion. {hat 

A. With all my heart. I was. Nan 
you, when you talked of every human 
creature in the —_ what ”_ meant by 
the word, World. 
B. And what Reg you- ſeriouſly. think 
etwas poſſible for me to mean bat 0 
Earth of ours: 

A. What, the terraqueous Globe: > 


B. Ay, the terraqueous Wenn wh you 4 


like that better. 


A. Tis enough, 1 am . 1 ſee 


light now diffuſe itſelf thro all our dark de- 

bate. If this be the meaning of the word, 

World, to Eno the World muſt mean, to 

know this terraqueous Globe. Muſt it not? 
B. In ſome ſenſe poſſibly it may. 


A. Tis no hard matter then, admitting | 
this explication, to diſcover whom you 
mean by thoſe, that know it. T hey are the 


great geometricians, and geographers, and 


voyagers ; the Strabos, the Prolemies, the 
Forbiſhers, and the Drakes. One alſo of 
the ſame catalogue tis to be preſumed 


we may call your friend ; I mean, that 


marvelous man, Who left us not long ; 
'D 7: „ ago, 


* 
, and whoſe knowlege in this. way 
you f ſo highly. : 

B. My friend, as you call un (1 thank 
you forthe compliment) knows nothing of 
theſe matters, Ican aſſure you, in the leaſt; 
nor did I, for my part, ever mean any thing 
| likeit. In ſhort, to end all trifling at once, 

(for I have quite enough) by Knowlege 
of Men and the World, I mean nothing 
more, than according to common phraſe, 

the knowing every body i in town. | 

A. In what town. 

B. In this town, in London. 

A. Indeed! what, every body in London? 

B. Fiel fie! more 1 — Every 
body, I mean, of birth and faſhion. 

A. About two or three thouſand per- 
haps : will that be enough ? | N 

B. I don't imagine they can 6 ſo many. 
Al. A three or four hundredth part this 

of about eight hundred thouſand, the 
ſuppoſed number, which inhabit this city, 

B. It may be ſo poſſiby; 31 never made 
the computation. 

A. To be acquainted therefore with 
this three or four hundredth part, is what 
| you! mean by * * the World. 


\ 
B. 
2 


(39) 

B. I allow it. | 

| A. And in this ſmall TRIML of * 
a human race, you grant the fame 
mixture of virtue and of vice, as may be 

found at large among mankind } in n general. 
„ 
A. So that by force of any eſſentia! 
and truly characteriſtic quality, they are 
no way to be diſtinguiſhed from the ordi- 
nary herd. 

B. By no virtue or vice 1 have told 
you already. 

A. Theſe then are in reality your bc- 
ments, and meaning. 

B. They are, you may be affured. 

A. And you aſſure me farther, that in 
no part of your diſcourſe, you at 'any 
time intended by knowlege of the World, 
a knowlege of that comprehenſive and 
ſtupendous ſyſtem, in which are included 
all ſyſtems ſubordinate ; all beings what- 
ever, both rational and irrational, both im- 
meaſurably great and immeaſurably ſmall, 

B. No, that I can ſafely aſſure you. 

A. Nor did you ever mean by the 
World any one. of theſe ſubordinate tf 
tems; eee e e 1 

3 T neyer did. e 4 064 ee, 
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A. Nor any orb or planet of ſuch 
ſyſtem ; as for inſtance this Globe of . 
B. No. 
A. Nor any quarter of this Globe, as 


Alia or Europe. 
B. No. 


A. Nor any region of ſuch quarter, a 


Taly or Britain. 


B. No. ; 

A. Nor any whole « city of ſuch region, 5 
as Rome or London. | 

B. No. 

A. On the contrary, fo "20k the Warld, | 
according to this hypotheſis of yours, is 
te to know a little clan compoſed of both 
« ſexes, in character upon a level with the 


© reſt of mankind, and like them equally 


& diverſified with good and bad; a clan, 
« the ſinall part of 2 fingle city, of a fingle 
t region, of the ſmalleſt quarter, of a ſmall 
< planet, of a ſingle ſyſtem, in that infinite 


e and unknown number of ſyſtems, which 
© together compoſe this mighty UNIVERSE 


te or WoRLD.”—Such you muſt allow, is 
the Knowlege, that you have praiſed; a 


 Knowlege, the merit of which you made. 
Jo important, as to ſupply the place of every 
merit elſe; the merit of taſte; the merit 


of 


(41) 

of letters; and I fear, even the- merit of 
morality itſelf. ——But I've done, leſt you 
ſhould think I am growing too ſerious. 

B. You have not the leaſt occaſion for 
apologizing to me. Only one thing, as 
a friend, ts proper I ſhould. tell you. 
Whatever you may fancy of your proofs - 
and your demonſtrations, Im not to be. 
ſo readily refuted, as you think. Yow 
imagined, I date ſay, I ſhould have ſur- 
render'd by this time; have acknowledged: 
my errors; have recognized your wiſdom; 
have acted with due decorum the under. 
hero of a modern dialogue, that thing of 
wood, ſet up for nothing elſe, than for 
another to ſhew his ſkill, by tipping of 
bim down, But this, you may be ſatiſ- f 
fied,” will never happen on my part. 
A. Indeed, indeed, you are totally = 
ſtaken. You may be well aſſured, that ! 
never expected i it. Diſcourſes of all kinds, 
I ſee by daily experience, are but feeble 


remedies to correct opinions. I could 


only wiſh you would correct your pbraſe, 
and not affront your re with | 


| ſuch horrible abuſe. 4 
B . What abuſe do you mean? 34 ag 


4 


(42) 

A The abſolute confuſion of all terms; b 
the making of great ſtand for little; ſtrait 
for crooked ; laudable and fair, for con- 
teanptible and baſe. Is not this abuſe? 

3. Not of my committing that I know 

al I know none of my phraſes not 
uſtified by common uſe. That the phraſes, 
 Knowlege of Mankind and Knowlege of 
the World are fo, is, I believe, paſt di 
pute.—And now, if you pleaſe, let' me 
Invert matters, and aſk a queſtion on my 
part. Pray what authority have you, ſu- 
perior to common uſe, to annex to theſe 
terms any ideas of your own ? 

A. Should 1 attempt to anfiver this I 


— ji te wh lived in 
days of old; of men, whoſe wiſdom I ad- 
mire and revere. The conſequences there - 
fore alarm me. Twould grieve me to ex- 
poſe ſuch excellent men, ſhould I prove a 
bad interpreter of what they had aſſerted. 
B. 1 perceive your aim; you would wil- 
| Y excuſe yourſelf. But I can aſſure 
you, I ſhall not be ſo eaſily ſatisfied.--What? 
have not I equal right to heir and ſcruti- 
nize your opinions, as you have mine? 


7 . 5 5 4 
* — L 4 7 - 
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"I Wall then, if you mult be obeyed, 
1 bly beg. one favour, If what I fay, 
appear true, be the praiſe theirs ; if ls 
128 abſurd, impute the fault to me. 
B. You have your own conditions . 
Proceed, as you pleaſe. _ 
Ai. Thus therefore To KNOW Max N= 
* KIND AND HUMAN NATURE, as 'wile 
* men have faid, is to know the ſeveral 
* powers of human action and perception; 
* the perceptive powers, whether ſenſitive 
* or intelleQive ; the. manner, ih which 
* theſe two coincide, and reciprocally paſs: 
* from one to the other; the active pow- 
* ers of appetite and werfen their con- 
* curring with reaſon, as well as their quit- 
« ting, and oppoſing it; the various af- 
« ections, whether Telkh or ſocial; the 
c ſonrce of wrong action from either the 
te exorbitance of appetite, or from reaſon 
* erroneouſly judging evil to be good; the 
« gradual deviation, by theſe two cauſes, 
* from the true and natural end of man, 
cc that is to ſay, the tranſition from what is 
te ſocial and rational into vitious habits, and 
« falſe opinions; the many imperceptible 
15 and unattended degrees, by which ſuch 
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* habits and opinions are formed; the flow 
« and critical proceſs of raiſing up better, 


by which alone thoſe others are to be de- 
« ſtroyed. This, as I have heard, is Zo 


e know human nature; a Knowlege, which 
« aſſumes as many different denominations, 


« as tis capable of being attached to differ- 


ent ſubjects: applied to a man's ſelf, tis 
«« called the virtue of prudence; to a family, 
< it aſſumes the name of 0economy 3 when 


« ſeen in the propriety of our common in- 
« tercourſe with others, 'tis recognized by 


e the name of civility and addreſs ; when 


a 


« extended to the leading of ſtates and em- 
40 Pires, tis the rhetoric and policy of the 


©. genuine ftateſman ; in a word, tis a Know- 
© lege which differs in this from all others, 


< that by poſſeſſing it we become not only 
0 wiſer but better. And ſo much for the 
r Knowlege of men, and human nature. 

Sug * Again, ro kx THE WoRLD, what 


iy is it in the opinion of the ſame wiſe men? 


—'Tis what they have called by way of 


0 6 eminence, the ſcience of ſciences, and art 
« of arts, as including the principles of 
« every other Knowlege. Tis to have a 
cc * Knowlege of Form or ſeminal FRET 


L : 1 1 oh tion, 


45) 
« tion, with the univerſal Subject, ts paſſive | 
receptacle. Tis to view, in the union of 
e theſe together, the birth of things by 
“ kinds, and ſpecies. Tis to ſee the effi- 
* cacy of theſe kinds, and ſpecies ;\ how 
nature from their connection derives the 
ö unity of her exiftence, and from their va. 
« riety and arrangement, becomes adorned 
« thro' every part. Tis to gain a glimpſe 
K of that active Intelligence, the repoſitory 
« of all fnal cauſes, and the firſt mover of 
« all efficient. Tis to poſſeſs he ſource 
« of the ſublimeſt theory, as to know man- 
« kind in the manner deſcribed, is to poſ- 
«eſs the ſource of the moſt excellent 
C practice. In ſhort, tis the union of theſe 
ce two ſciences, (call the one wh the 
e other moral virtue,) Which ompletes 
« the juſt exemplar of perfect 
<<: that conſummate ider Which 8 to 
«reſemble and approach is the highelt- 
os ' proficiency of the —— men?! > 
What then are we to conclude, when 
we find all this inverted? when we hear 
theſe tranſcendant accompliſhments: ſo. 
wretchedly degraded, as to be attribu- 
toy not to the bay ieſt, 12 bat a to e baſeſt | 
3 8 an 4 


„ 
and very worſt? when we are told that 
ſpendthriſts, ſycophants, I know not whom, 
may poſſeſs an exact Knowlege both of 
buman nature and tbe Wark? xones. Fe 
not this to de guilty of the confuſion 1 
ſpoke of; to invert all terms; to make 
great ſtand for little; ſtrait for crooked; 
laudable and e ber n and 


baſe? 
A en co eaml. a6 


_cuſtamtso juſtify ſuch contradictions. Thos 
cuſtom I things indifferent may be ſome- 
times perhaps admitted, yet never for its 
fake let us renounce truth, and common. 
ſenſe. Why ſhould there not be an ac- 
cCuracy, as well in ſpeaking, as elſewhere b 
Why ſhould + our words, by our fooliſh. 


hyperboles, fo immenſely outrun, the poſſi- 


bility of a meaning? — In praiſe, and diſ- 


praiſe, in characterizing: and con | 
all we fay is little better, than a continued. 


lie. — At @ moment's warning, as oc- 


caſion requires, we can be | extremely 
ſorry, or exceſſively bad, without feeling | 


nn ich _—_ 


A Ja Ea ce nos vera rerum voca- 
bula amiſimus. Cato in Bell. Catilin. pag, 127. 


Edit. Var. 


teh: 


If we barely like 2 thing, tis charming, 
and prodigicus; if we barely dillike; tis 
Borrible, and ſhocking. — And upon what 
in the mean time are we diſcourling ? 
Perhaps on nothing more important, than 
ſongs, and filks, and” fans, and fidlers. 
Had it been aſked an old Roman, what 
he reckoned an honour, he would have 
anſwered a civic, or a mural crown. Now 
truly to receive a common letter, is an 
honour ; to anſwer it is another honour ; 
and to affure a man, how much tee are 
bis devoted humble ſervants, "when we 
never in our lives either ſerv '> him, =O 
intend it, this too is 4notber bonbur. 
O times! O manners !' how had 8 
things ſounded. in the days of Attic elo- 
quence ? what would old Homer have 
thought, in the days of antient fim plicity;? 


Wie may partly indeed conjecture, from a 
EY of his Re hero. Sn 


- 1599 > 


Ton o me as is batefid, as the rn of bell, 


J be, that one thing i in eee conce — 5 
And Speaks another 


But to deſcend FLEE As 
0 others n remote. Mark but the ex 
1 + 5 


own eee and failors, a er 2 
men. What hunters would be bribed, 
ink you, to talk of courfing with their 
bounds ; of roufing a fox; or of unkenel- 
ling- a deer ?—Yet it behoves not theſe 
either to write, or to read, but nature 
ſeems to lead them ſpontaneouſly to be 
thus accurate. 80 would ſhe lead us, did 
we not oppoſe her by affectation, and by 
aping — thats ſtyle, as elegant and polite, 
h ot ly -befits * ee W. bre and 

- But I * talked enough, and indeed 
more than I ought. Twas the ſubject 
| itſelf, which at firſt engaged me, and 
| then inſenſibly led ES, 


"k. You he Fr in my opinion, 5 
deſerves to. be conſidered. At another 
33 y revive the e ſubject, and dif. 


